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i; By Keyes Beech • 
Chicago Daily News 


■- -SAIGON — The New 
,-York Times report ,of a 
Pentagon history on how 
the United States got in- 
volved in the Vietnam war 
— judged by scanty reports 
received here — held few 
surprises for the corre- 
spondents who have cov- 
ered this war from' the 
istart. . • • 

V 


' “Precisely’ what good 
would that do?” said 
Dundy in his most pedantic 
'manner, 


“Why don’t you ask your 
.brother?” I said, referring Hi 

dv/iu 


to William P, Bundy, then\ 


assistant secretary of state 
for the Far East and an- en- 
thusiastic hawk. “He’s the 
: one who keeps promoting' 
the idea,” 

New York Times corre- 


and summer came and "it 
was plain that the South 
Vietnamese were losing the 
war, the number of Ameri- 
can troops grew until even- 
rally it reached more than 
lialf a million. 


In general, the Pentagon 
account confirms what 
some of, us .knew, half- 
knew or suspected without 
being able to document. 
Some of us had and wrote 
the story piecemeal but not 
in context, While we could 
?ee what was happening 
here, .we could not know 
what was happening , in 
■Washington. 


jL’itw j . yth. vuiu,'' , M 

■spondent Seymour Topping,/ c l a i mec b 


Two years later, in Hon- 
olulu, I asked Alex John- 
son if he ever expected we 
would commit more than 
500,000 men to Vietnam. 
“Good God, no,” he ex- 


expressed the opinion that 
if we did bomb the North, 
Russia might be forced to 
come into the war. 


Obviously, . President 
Johnson’s decision to esca- 
late the war,, including the 
bombing of North_Vietnam, 
jtvas no s p u r-o f*t h e- 
>moment decision but re- 
quired months of carefully : 
i _c&lcu.lcitGcl planning, t 

1- None of us knew that the 
Johnson Administration 
reached a “general consen- 
sus” on Sept. 7, 1964, that 
it might he necessary to ■ 
Jaomb Nort.h Vietnam, 

j But we had a clue to the' 
jbombing on Feb. 6, 1965, 
(the day before it .began, 
hvhen half a dozen of . us 


were invited to -a lunch at 


;the home of Barry Zor- 
bhian, then the US mission 
spokesman for McGeorge 
Bundy, then White House 
adviser for national securi- 
ty. 


Bundy disagreed. “Oh; 
they’ll, rattle their rockets, 
all right,” Bundy said. 
“But they don’t really do 
anything.” _ 

“Well, it’s academic any- 
way, since we aren't going 
- to bomb North Vietnam,” 
another ' correspondent 
. said. 

U. Alexis Johnson, then 
deputy ambassador to Sai- 
gon and now — the State 
Department’s senior career 
officer, had remained silent 
during most of the conver- 
sation. But now he spoke 
.up. 

“I wouldn’t rule out 
bombing,” he said with 
. some emphasis. Topping 
and I later agreed it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
write a story speculating 
that we might bomb North 
Vietnam after all. 


| It was an off-the-record 
affair. Bundy was paying 
:us the compliment of ask- 
ing us what might be done 
;to win the waApprOved 

f. "We might bomb North ' 
(Vietnam,” I -suggested. 


; The following morning 
at 2 a.m., Viet Cong sap- 
pers hit a US helicopter 
unit at Pleiku and before 
■the day was over the 
bombing was on. 

The following month, US 
Marines landed at Da 
Nang, the first American 


As the troop buildup 
grew, the Johnson Admin- 
istration continued to deny 
that there was any change 
in US policy 'in Vietnam 
when quite obviously there 
was. This was the heart of 
Johnson’s credibility gap. 

Later in 1965, Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, 
then US commander here, 
traced the decision to com- . 
mit combat troops back to 

November, 19647 This coin- 
cides with the Pentagon 
account that Johnson made 
his fateful decision Nov. 3, 
1964, Election Day. 

Still later, in 1967 West- 
moreland was to tell me 
that he was initially op- 
posed to bombing the 
North. When I expressed 
surprise, he chuckled and 
said, “Not for the reasons 
you might- think. Mind you, . 
I didn’t have any troops at 
the time and I was wonder- 
ing what I would do if the ; 
whole North Vietnamese ■ 
army came charging down 
south.” 

The disclosure that the 
United States was con- 
ducting clandestine opera- 
tions in North Vietnam as 
early, as 1964 -was no 'sur- 
prise. Soine of us wrote the 
story at the time, but so far 
. as I knew, only South Viet- 
namese intelligence teams 


me nr st American ; . ,, . TV . 7““ 


Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky, who flew with the 
Americans on the first 
bombing mission of 1965 
and allegedly dropped his 
bombs on the wrong target, 
was involved in the US- 
.backed “black” operations 
I in 1984. He flew a C-47 
that dropped’ intelligence 
units. • - . 

These intelligence- 
gathering missions, were 
singularly unsuccessful be- 
cause of tight communist 
security. The intruders 
were quickly rounded up. 

It is interesting, but not 
very surprising in the light 
of subsequent events, that 
a Canadian diplomat deliv- 
ered a message from Wash-, 
ington to Hanoi shortly be- 
fore US planes hit North 
Vietnam in August-, 1964, 
The American strike was in 
retaliation for an alleged 
North ' Vietnamese torpedo 
boat attack on US destroy- 
ers in, the Tonkin Gulf. 

I was sitting in the Hotel 
Caravelle bar one evening 
shortly after the attack 
when a well-known CIA 
man with too many cl^mEs" 
under his belt came in and 
.announced in a loud, clear 
.voice: • 

“I want you to know the 
Gulf of Tonkin attack was 
.rigged.”. 

A. couple of friends hu- 
stled him out of there. He 
has long since been dis- 
missed by the CIA. 

The Canadian diplomat, 
Blair Seaborn, delivered 
another message to Hanoi 
in 1965, something he was 
able to do because he was 
Canadian delegate to the 
three-nation ■ International 
Control Commission, which 
'.still, travels between Sai- 
gon and Hanoi’. 

A highly regarded pro- 
fessional, Seaborn sat on a. 
packing case in his Saigon 
home shortly before he left 
for Canada late in 1965, 
and discussed his trip to 
Hanoi without revealing 
- that he was carrying a 
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IV The. Central lntelligenc(?~Agency 
comes out well in the documentation 


of the Vietnam war provided by The 
New York Times. Asked specifically 
in June, 1.964, whether all of South- 
east Asia would go Communist if 
Laos and South Vietnam were cap- 
tured, the CIA reported: 


With the possible exccp- f 
tion of Cambodia, it is likely 
that no nation in the area 
would quickly succumb to 
communism as a result of the 
fall of Laos and South Viet- 
nam. Furthermore, a contin- 
uation of the spread of com- 
munism would not be inexor- 


able, and any spread which 
did occur would take time — 
time in which the total situa- 
tion might change in any 
number of ways unfavorable 
to the Communist.cause. ■ 


/ 


That was an intelligent estimate 
provided by what is assumed to be 
our best intelligence agency in de- 
fense affairs. It may no longer be 
good: the devastation caused since 
1964 might have had the effect of 
self-fulfilling the domino theory. 

With hindsight, the country can 
greatly regret that its top leaders fol- : 
lowed their hunch rather than the 
CIA estimate. Not too long ago the 
United States was playing ping-pong 
with the Communist Chinese, against 
whom it did not want to play domi- 
noes. The domino theory was long the . 
most popular basis offered for the' 
Vietnam involvement. It was not then 
a good basis and there is some en- 
couragement in finding that the CIA 
recognized it as such. 
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The revelations contained in the se- 
cret Pentagon papers not only go a 
long way toward explaining how the 
United States became so. deeply in- 
volved in the Southeast Asia conflict, 
they also shed some clear, sharp — 
and tragic — light on the why of that 
involvement. 

Throughout the installments pub- 
lished by the New York Times before 
the temporary injunction, there runs a 
current of “great power” thinking 
which was clearly outmoded before it 
began. There was, for example, the 
“domino theory,” subscribed to by 
most U.S. leaders and restated in a 
March, 1964, memorandum from Sec. 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara to 
President Johnson. Should the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese win, said 
McNamara, Southeast Asia from India 
to New Zealand would be weakened. 
This was not supported by the Cen- 

■ tral Intelligence. Agency. 

To alesser extent, there was the 
question of “containment of China,” 
mainly expounded by Sec. of State 
Dean Rusk. But neither the “domino 
theory” nor “containment of China” 
nor relations with Russia seem to have 
been the major considerations. 

Rather, there was the thought that 
the United States, which had emerged 
from“\Vorlcl War’ll as the world’s 
strongest power, could somehow work 
: its will on North Vietnam merely -by 

■ applying military pressure or threat- 

■ ening it. This is implicit in the note 
given the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 8, 1964, to be trans- 
mitted to J. Blair Seaborn, the Cana- 
dian member of the International Con- 
trol Commission for Indochina. 

It instructed Seaborn to tell Hanoi 
leaders that “U.S. public and official 
patience with North Vietnamese ag- 
gression is growing very thin” and 
that Hanoi “knows what it must do if 
the peace is to be restored.” 



The planners in Washington were also 
discovering that increased American 
might was having little effect on the 
Viet Cong, as intelligence had ‘also, 
warned. In November, 1964, Ambas- 
sador Maxwell B. Taylor expressed sur- 
prise that “the Viet Cong units have the 
recuperative powers of the phoenix." 

' - i ' 

Another part of this mystique cen- j 
tered around a concern with loss of 
prestige in the eyes of the world — 
what Mr. Nixon, in a latter-day ver- 
sion,' refers to as a view of America as , 
“a pitiful, helpless giant.” Yj 

Among others, John T. McNaughton, j 
assistant secretary of defense for in- 
ternational security affairs, made this ; 
point in a 1964 memorandum to j 
McNamara assigning relative values 
to American goals in Vietnam. He saw . 
70 per cent of the effort directed “to 
avoid a humiliating defeat (to our rep- ' 
utation as a guarantor),” 20 per cent to 
keep South Vietnam out of Chinese 
hands and only 10 per cent “to permit; 
the people of South Vietnam to enjoy . 

a freer, better way of life.” .] 

) 

The leaders in Washington, then, be- : 
lieved that it was only necessary for 
them to threaten and punish a little 
and America could retain its position 
— and its reputation — as the ac- , 
knowledged leader of the “free; 
world.” What they reckoned without : 
was the stubborn, stiff-necked pride ■ 
and nationalism of the new countries of; 
the Third World, particularly North 
Vietnam and its allies, the Viet Cong! j 
Still thinking in terms of World War II j 
military might and forgetting the les- 
sons of Korea, these national movers 
and shakers in Washington. . were 
somehow unable to hold up their fin- 
gers to the winds of change, even as 
• their own intelligence estimates were 
clearly indicating the direction of 
those winds., . J 
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Security vs. embarrassment 

Never before in modern times has a 
confrontation between the government 


and the press reached the classic pro- 
portion of the present court case in 
- which the New York Times has been 
; enjoined temporarily from continuing 
Jo publish an until-now secret Defense 
'Department study of the Vietnam 
, War. The Justice Department says 
i continued publication will endanger 
ithe interests of the nation. The Times 
says the documents, covering the peri- 
od before 1968, are now history and 
cannot conceivably damage American 
security interests, muchjess the lives 
of Americans or Indochinese. 

In the great anti-censorship decision 
Near vs. Minnesota in 1931, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes held that suppression Is 
the “essence of censorship” and prior 
restraint could be applied only In “ex- 
ceptional cases.” One, which may ap- 
ply here, was where the success of the 
nation’s armed forces was at stake in 
time of war; we do not believe, hov/« 


ever, that it does. Another was the 
protection of private rights, but what 
is involved here are the scandalous ac- 
tions of public officials. As for the pos- 
sibility that circulation of “scandal” 
might tend to disturb the public peace, 
said Hughes, “the theory of the con- 
stitutional guarantee is that even a 
more serious public evil would be 
caused by authority to prevent publi- 
cation.” 

The court case, it seems to us, 
comes down to a determination wheth- 
er the national security would bo truly, 
endangered by printing the rest of the 
document. The government must dc 
more than merely make the assertion 
that this is the case. The press cannot 
be muzzled by executive fiat. 

Certainly the documents are embar- 
rassing, at home as well as abroad. 
But this is' a political consequence. 
The nation is entitled to the truth 
about its own affairs, which it is a re- 
sponsibility of the press to give them, 
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Jiavc twice visited South Vietnam. On We will bomb North Vietnam. We will have rr* . . 

my first visit, I- saw the finest, best chem 011 their knees within 6 weeks, and v ..,„, h now America was serious and ho 
trained, best equipped young soldiers the ' tl,c war - wm b0 0VC1 '- K wl . woald . ,neai * World War III. 

world has ever seen. I saw hospitals 'and Well, people have been seeing the imht S C l*,, 1 3, 1SC ! thls point? 

supposedly pacified areas. In 1966, I was at the end of the t.unn»i w n P 1 !’, 1 ? 1 ' Chan man, we are fighting a 


of Combat Veterans of World War II sent I listened with interest todav 1 o ti-m mi , , y 1 , nc °. nl y wa y, wc could win 

to evaluate the war effort. By that time, ter of Mel Laird , a mm? Sth w mm ^ Z a J® b ® a i £ ll , avc “ ed ?^ol 
the so-called pacified areas I had previ- served for many years here in the Con ami im, S Patches, bombed Haiphong, 

*yr X** *» for pm. Hi, J S‘fXa“ ft %&£ S? “»?“? IS" X, fSl 

only as long as snow drops on the nver- from the words of Rusk and of McNa- have not c one it because we know that 
a moment white, then gone forever. niara; his predictions arc the same, his China and Russia would c<^ e to UieMd 
As a result of this tragic war, our coun- expectations are the same. of North Vietnam and tha t it 

try is torn by dissention— -troubled by I remember that back in 1965 I was a mean World War III Jus^ as TCemw m 

traitorous rabblcrousers and rioters who hawk, as some of you still arc— perhaps defended nn - Kennedy 

blatantly curse the beloved land which a majority of the House. But I spoke to 

has nurtured and cared for them. And admirals, I spoke to generals, andl spoke position- 5 ■ a Mao clelencl - then 

yet they are permitted to spout hate, to people in high security places. I spoke So, what are we there for? Wo are 
incite arson, promote looting with to members of the State Department and . there for the same reasons v/e have been 
impunity. those m the highest echelons of Gov- there for veers Permit Zt 7, ! 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, ours Is a troubled eminent. '' £imit past ev.or, n nd JlI ef rl C to 

in.nd mho v/bv in vi nin c- m i 0 micinw ' Thapa ......... t eiiois and mistakes. I have 


* Atw . — v**w*-^« «cuuuj.fiio, a D 1 JUA.U iu ana j. sooKe positions 

yet they are permitted to spout hate, to people in high security places. I spoke So wli 
incite arson, promote looting with to members of the State Department and therefor 
impunity. *>>«" <« — ' .. 


- — IW.J.VI 

. those in the highest echelons of Gov- tnere fnr vmvj: p onouea ,,, ^ . 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, ours Is a troubled eminent. '' ^mft rnsl m L S ilZ to 

land The war in Vietnam is causing ' These people were advocating the, seen the pacification pS 
ercat worry and anxiety. Amone the n°r>- noUnv of ho firiminipinH™ w,« , , w .' wu : l .f 10 » IiU11 lall > anct 


euuimes 01 private and Mr. Chairman, I believe \ve rmo-ht tn 
American soldier will be removed from friendly conversations they told, me they be out of there lock stock and barroP 
tins unhappy land. were opposed to the wen- arm tw i™™- ■,»*. '...St . roc ,.’ ancl banet 


- » — v2.Ly.-jr VVIU 1 iAG itJ-iuor Mil UUU U1 10010 10C L 1 RfOP k Cm/7 )iovvnT-‘ 

tins unhappy land were opposed to the war, and that our tomorrow. We cannot justify our beta- 

Let us now, while we are yet strong, policies wore wrong and could not sue- in there. The President is fl-htinp a war 
bring our men home. If we must fight, coed. While they were publicly advocat- ho does not want to w n Yet lie does 
let us fight in defense of our home and mg and following the. policy of the Presi- not want to lose. We are not providhig 
and our own hem sphere. Our sons’ lives dent, they told me in their private self-determination for the S tT 
are too precious to lose on foreign soil conversations that they were opposed to only providing destruction. 

m l lSt C1G ’ b °i- Jn dc f ensc . thc v/ar and knew tliat it could never be When I spoke with the knowledgeable 
- Amenca. As a combat medic with an m- won this way, nor could we extricate people in our security and intellb'cnce 
. fantry division in tne South 1 acific, I ourselves this way. These were people /branches of Government about th'mv'p- 
.have been intimate with the horrors of from the CIA, generals and admirals, anc/ they convinced me that S S was 
wai and feel that the lives of our men you know, I believed them. They con- . wrong. That was in 1936 yet the same 
should only be risked m ease our coun- vmced.me that I could not justify this policies continue 

try is attacked. In that event, wo know war in moral, political, or security terms 

they would resist assault with all their They convinced me that I could not 


spirit, stamina, and strength. 

I compliment the present administra- 


war in moral, political, or security terms. What makes this war such' a tragic 
They convinced me that I could not mistake, is that we have viewed it ‘as 
justi y being a hawk on a war that a war between two states, whereas in 

r.rmlf] nnf. ho vwr»v» a Vic? vAniih, 11. J- „ 1 y III 


mpliment the present administra- could not be won, and should have been reality it is a civil war and imfnvtn 
efforts to wind down the war. In ended. _ natcly, we are fighting foi the X 


order to emphasize the desire of our 
people to ciid the war, I support, the 
amendment of the distinguished gentle- 
jnan from New York (Mr. Robison) . 

Mr. O’NEILL, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Ncdzi-Whalen aniend- 
. ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
obliged to speak in behalf of this amend- 
ment, just as I feel a moral obligation to 
oppose the continuation of this cruel and 
senseless war. 

.. Mr. Chairman, some time ago I, with 


„ . natcly, we are fighting for the elite in 

Mi. Chairman, I was one of the first, I Saigon, the rich who do not have the 
believe, early in I9G7, that changed my interests of the Vietnamese people at 
opinion on the war, and it was for those heart, nor do they have the support of 
reasons. Our policies— then and now— the people we are supposedly fiphtiim to 
could not win the war and would not save. 

endit - , , , .Wo are drafting 18-year-old boys to 

You know, during my SO years here, fight for people that do not draft 'their 
many important events have happened, own sons until they are 21 And the 
I remember June 1961, when Khru- legislature of South Vietnam' on many 
-Shchey said to John D. Kennedy, the many occasions refused to change that 


President of the United States: 

' Get your troops out of Berlin or we will 
Invade. ' 

Kennedy went over and made the 
great Berlin speech, called up. our re- 


XVJ.1. onturman, some time ago 1, with t>peucn, canea up. our re- ' f ..... 

three other Members of Congress, Hugh serves, and Khrushchev backed down, „,v,Yri « ave s P°nt $150 ^^bilhon on this war 
Carey, of New York, Dan Rostenkowsici, knowing that otherwise it would have , leaders of South Vietnam fill 

of Illinois, and James Cop, man, of Cali- setoff World War III, ^sn^wiss bank accounts with American 

fornla, circulated to the Members a 


■ American boys must serve their Nation 
in uniform or go to jail, but the rich 
South Vietnamese boy can buy his way 
out of tlie Army. 

Wo have spent $150 billion on this war 
while the leaders of South Vietnam fill 


of Illinois, and James Cop, man, of Cali- setoff World War III, " rimir ,_>\yiss bank accounts with American 

fornia, circulated to the Members a That happened again, Mr. Chairman, Our Nation , 

statement of purpose on Vietnam, with Cuba, in October 1962. Wo all re- a ii f,, T f , 1 hous!n /, schools, 
Over 120 Members of Congress have ceived notice to report. You remember qm ii, vSl ?! „ Io nch elite in 
signed it and an additional num- the messages, the phone calls, and tele- w , ea ? th - „ 

her have signed a similar state- grams that you got. Wo, fr om : all' of New „,° i urKati .9 n ^ Eivcn so much to South 


money. - , 

Our Nation suffers for housing, schools, 
and hospitals, while the rich elite in 


. „ - grams that you got. We, from all of New Vietnam tin Mi 

ment. Out of that, I believe, has come the England, went to Logan Airport; other I Sh!! "i}? s ”p ver reach ed the 
■ Nedzi- Whalen amendment. It is an cx- Members mot at the G3A Building in the n-onle tl^v° never reach the 

pression of concern and responsibility. It battery section of New York, and other siw much here— nms- 

is our contention that the Congress has a Members from other sections of the health earn * 01 ' education, for 

responsibility for ending this war, since country went directly to Chicago or to r™ ^ Ca n C , J , publl 9 housing, welfare, 

the President is not, and tliat the Con- Los Angeles. We met with trepidation mS,,? 1 '' 1 environmental quality. 

Eiess should set a deadline for ending both Democrat and Republican, We did substane^fn"? 0Ur people and our 

tins war, no later than the end of this not know whether we were going to hear 'rim, - R ll . scless ’ war * " ’ 

venr „ *, » !. to uua Our priorities have boon himM mw* 


year. 

I recall that it was about November 
J,p?5 tliat I first heard the term used: 

I’he light can be seen at the end of the 
tunnel.” That was the day Mr. McNa- 
niara said to us: ■ 


a declaration of war. We were there and 
we were told about the missiles and 
shown pictures of the missiles and' told 
about, the blockade. But, thankfully, 
Krushchev backed down. 


_. ■ tuluu ^. nic uovernment of Soutr 

Mr. Chairman, why did lie back down? liam is corrupt to its core It do 
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Our priorities have been turned on end 
while we fund and fund this war. And 
the corruption in that country makes 
it more and more tragic tliat a single 
American boy has given his life for this 
conflict. The Government of South Viet- 
nam is corrupt to its core. It ^oes not 
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" - 196,343* 

s - 308,949 


.3mA. ^ 7* f&fiP ' L!oncI Barrett. The Washington 
^6,348 v< *w firm specializes in international 


finance while the one here is 
engaged in the general practice 
or law. 

Gore said the division of his 


'• AATin FtliVA Jim? urifl ■’ tnne between Nashville and 
S/AVS t \m\ Washington will depend on the 

• UUlUj uirl U l Iliilf.U needs of his clients but that 

• nrvAirirt ftrirtviiv-nAn initially he will spend about, half 

■SHOWS DEOTON ^a:irr« 

I U'l I ! '1 SI ri ppAni a I A nnniw.nl i n 


! “The whole Vietnam .war is 
the product of a deception by 
President Johnson, the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, the, "" 
Defense Department, the’ t y 
— the whole executive brix'v-i? 


time between Nashville and of the U.S. Government Presi- 
Waslungton will depend on the dent Nixon has continued this 


STATINTL 


needs of his clients but that deception, 
initially he will spend about, half “When \ 


n Au Uk3i!/!i Ih ! il/ihi Resumption of a full law price to pay for the polities 

! practice, the former Democrat of two presidents.” j 

. ! senator said, will of necessity Gore asserted that the Times' 

Blames Johnson and Nixon Iknit his lectures on college' .series showed that the people 
rv'CftttAtAw campuses and his political ac- “had reason for loss of confi- 
101 Actions — LX'DUiaiGI tivities but he added: I deuce in their government.’’ 

Av/opel-lo Ic \/inr!ir>ntnrl “k hope to help elect a presi-, . Re accused the Nixon admin-, 
‘ ' dent who will not violate the! istration of practicing the same] 

R„ wrn towic confidence of the American! kind of deception in expanding;, 

By l LED lit AVIS people.” ■ 1 [the way into Laos. i 


initially he will spend about, half “When you have had 55 000 
of Ins time in each city. Mrs. men killed, hundreds of thou- 
Gore who is also a lawyer, sands disabled and hundreds of 
will.be an associate counsel in thousands of others made into 


both’ firms. 


dope addicts, this is a terrible 


f : for Actions— Tx-Senatoi 
. Avers lie Is Vindicated 


By FRED TRAVIS 
CtotUnoocft Times Bureau 

• NASIIVJLLE — Former U.S. 
Sen. Albert Gore said pubiiea- 
.tion bv The New York Times 

■ of secret documents involved in 

■ escalating ' the Vietnam war, 
“illustrates -the deception prac- 
ticed by the Johnson adminis- 
tration and continued by Presi- 
dent Nixon.” ; - 

The former Senate dove, de- 
feated for re-election last No- 
vember by Bill Brock of Chat- 
tanooga, a Republican, said 
outcome of the election might 
have been different if the Times 
articles had been published a 
year ago. 

He. claimed they completely 
vindicate his position oil the 
war and -validate what “1 have 


[ the way into Laos. 


Favors Muskic 

He listed Sen. IW.uuiuiVMuss, 
..M&,.ftE.,Maine as' his favorite 
for " the "presidential nomination 
but also spoke favorably of 
Sens. Harold Hughes of Iowa 
and Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington. 

Earlier, in response to • a 
question, Gore declared that the j 
Times articles, based on secret I 
documents of the Defense Do- j 
parlmcnt, confirmed his own 
findings during a. 1966 invest!-] 
gation into the background of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

This resolution, approved by 
Congress at President Johnson’s 
urging following an alleged at- 
tack on a U.S. destroyer in 
Vietnam, was used as the legal 
basis for sending large numbers 
of American troops into Indo- 
china. The Times’ series, pub- 
lication of which has been 


, . ... vc tviiicu iiaa duvjjj 

-been telling the people of Ten- halted temporarily by a federal 


nessee for a long, long time.” 
G-ore made these statements 


court order, “Illustrates two 
things,” Gore said. 

He listed these as “first, a 


•at a press conference here great national misfortune in 
Wednesday as he announced .his deception at the highest level 
association as a partner' in law of government; and secondly it 
firms here and in Washington represents the extreme to which 
. ‘ pacification has been taken. 

-' described this dual ar- “Of course, wc were trapped 
rangemeut as quite common for into the Vietnam war,” he con- 
. former congressmen, who take tinned. “I have known that for 
lip the'praetice of law. a lon £’ lon « tirae - validates 

tr , what I have said to the people 

lie will be a partner in a of Tennessee for a long while. 
Washington law firm headed by “My investigation into the 
former Massachusetts Gov. GuIf o£ tonkin resolution in 1966 
Endicott Pcabodv and he will I sh ?V cd lhcrc was n ’° substantial i 

‘be the senior partner in a firm C V C C , ncc tl,at tllcr ? was an ? i 
•; Wa . , A ■! aLtnck i-'Pon one of our ships; 

e e which includes George ; n the Tonkin Gulf in August' 
, Barrett, Jack Mitchell and: 1964. . j 
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V. In' (Tying to assess tlie McNamara Report hastily 
•—aside from suffering a' bad case of intellectual 
excess—one is impressed not the least by the general- 
ly high quality of the advice given by the intelligence 
community. ' 

-f The voluminous report— just the part that has 
been published in newspapers— provides a fascin- 
ating, and sometimes shocking, insight into the 
process by which the United States became enmeshed 
in the jungle of an unwinnable Indochina war. But 
of all the branches of the government that had a 
chare, jn the decisions on Vietnam, the intelligence 
agencies, particularly the CIA, come out looking the 
. best, ■ ; ■ . ... ■ i 

l 'The intelligence people' warned— and accurately ' 
/ -that neither the South Vietnamese government nor 
the American forces could overcome the appeal of 
the Viet Cong to the South Vietnamese people. • 
•Uiey v;amed~-and accurately — of the ineffectiveness 
of aerial bombing. They suggested the inconclusive- . 
ness of introducing large numbers of American ' 
ground troops into the fighting in South Vietnam. 
After more bomb tonnage had been dropped on North 
Vietnam then, had been dropped in World War II 
and after half a million American troops had been 1 
deployed in South Vietnam, the enemy remained un- ; 
de mated and victory remained as elusive as it had ■' 
been for 15 years. . ■ ' 

To be sure, the CIA cannot claim 100 per cent 
commendation. In mid-1965 John A. McCone, head 
of the CIA, warned that the use of U.S. combat \ 
troops would be. ineffective unless the . aerial bomb- 



campaign, already .under 

■■ ihmnnum restraint ” TJvu ‘' y * was subject t 

& **"&»»& of 

iZV^T 0 •* w * * <£££**"* 

°' ha '4o,°oS‘"!“ tC,J 01 CIA and 

accurately th c mood of tS y ", ”*° I '»™ Banged 
fjhiymg power of the Viet Cone l " 7 ^ se ? eo P lo > «io 
’ nnd tho limitations of Am? A 1 Viep »am- 

f * 0ns t,lat listed in Vietnal/anT!-! both the condi- 

not C;:pandinfi thc war. The purposcs 

10 a corn plete record of the ! Re P°rt is 

Puc h record enough J . entan g Ie ment process 

JWan y Americans— -nrnlvuu 

8« aroused about VietnT V a ma Jorily~f a il c< l to 
aamstration ,vas rnakm Z ' ™ «* J '*» ad- 
American combat troon? h ^ fuI commitment of 

' $ «*> they be/ieved ^ the 

(hand for lonp- apniiw ,.i * n J 7 e,! cmy could not 
American troops ? nd overwhelming might of 

fluently been used that the/* T/— ar S' u 'nent has fre- 
fo^m 0n than the g S nl J’ ad H(tIe more- 

decisions. But the McNanwrl w ° r the <™cial 
( 'bey did have considerably iorcT*! i ^ icateB that 
^■information, much of u- . nd c l m te specific 
tmns. Those who trusted' thTr^ 5 ' U its im Phca-' 
Imow what they were do ni h,£rhest officials to 

A full-dress congressional d ? f VClG - SadIy mistaken, 
t le pitfall into which the count? avoidcd 

latly jf the intelligence c-th ? Stl ' lnbIed > Particu- ’ 
Widely available. E U teH had been more 
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